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Babylon. 
(Continued from page 331.) 
Herodotus tells us that when Cyrus began to 
her his forces to besiege Babylon, he had al- 
Hy extended his conquests to the Algean, so 
» beyond question, he had swelled his hosts, 
anticipation of his great undertaking, with 
bes from all the regions named by the prophet, 
indeed from all the subjected nations. Hence 
prophet says again (1. 3) : “Out of the north,” 
is, from Media and Persia, ‘‘there cometh up 
ation against her which shall make her land 
olate ;”” and (verse 9), “ for lo, I will raise and 
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Yet the words of the prophecy must have been 
uttered when the conquering career of the king 
of Babylon had only just begun. 

In another passage (Jer. xxv. 11, 12) the lan- 
guage is even more specific. ‘‘These nations,” 
it is said, “shall serve the king of Babylon seventy 


|years, and it shall come to pass, when seventy 


years are accomplished, that I will punish the king 
of Babylon, and that nation, saith the Lord, for 
their iniquity.” This prophecy,. delivered (ac- 
cording to Jer. xxv.i.) in the very year when 
Nebuchadnezzar began his victorious career, was 
fulfilled upon the capture of Babylon, and the re- 
lease of the nations which it had held subject to 
its dominion. The fact that the period interven- 
ing between the date of the prophecy and the 
overthrow of the city fell a little short of seventy 
years, is only in accordance with the usual form 
of expression employed in scripture to denote 
periods of time by round numbers. 

The manner in which the army was to be com- 
posed was specified (Jer. 1. 42): ‘ They shall 
hold the bow and lance. They shall ride upon 
horses.” (1. 14, 29): ‘‘ All ye that bend the bow, 
shoot at her. Spare no arrows.” “‘ Call together 
the archers against Babylon, all ye that bend the 
bow.” Forty thousand Persian horsemen are said 
to have been equipped from the spoils of the na- 


se to come up against Babylon an assembly of|tions Cyrus had already subdued. The multitude 


at nations from the north country, and Chaldea 
ll be a spoil.” ‘Behold (verse 41) a people 
Il come from the north, and a great nation, 

many kings shall be raised up from the coasts 
the earth.’ “The spoilers (li. 48) shall come 
o her from the north.” 

othing could be more definite than this. How 
tly it was fulfilied, Xenophon records. The 
aies of the subjected nations were incorporated 
h those of the Medes and Persians, and, won 
kindness, helped to swell the accumulated force 
Cyrus. They approached Babylon from the 
th, on the live of the great rivers. 
[he time when this overthrow of Babylon should 
e place is designated by the prophet (Jeremiah 
vii. 6—8) in another connection. He first de- 
res the extent of Nebuchadnezzar’s conquests, 
i the subjection of the neighboring kingdoms 
his power. Tyre, Edom, and Ammon should 
escape. History records distinctly the fulfil- 
nt of this portion of the prophecy. But he 
ks beyond the triumph of Babylon to its hu- 
iation, marking the date of it; “And now have 
iven all these lands into the hand of Nebuchad- 
zar, king of Babylon, . . and all nations shall 
ve him, and his son, and his son’s son, until 
very time of his land come; and then many 
ions and great kings shall serve themselves of 
a.” It would be difficult to present in a more 
cise form the facts of history. The monarch 
Babylon subjected to himself all the surround- 
ations, and transmitted his dominion almost 
mpaired to his son, and his son’s son, till “the 
e of the land’ came, and Babylon fell before 
mus. In the invader’s army were “ many na- 
as and great kings,’’ who more or less willingly 
ted in the combined attempt to humiliate the 


of the besiegers was composed of horsemen, archers 
and javelin men. 

‘ Put yourselves in array against Babylon round 
about,” said the prophet. (Jer. 1. 14). The siege 
was commenced, but what host could encompass 
a city of sixty miles in circumference? The 
Babylonians were to scorn the invader. Their 
pride was excessive, and is described by the pro- 
phet in several passages. They trusted in the 
strength of their walls. But the prophet had said 
(Jer. 1. 31), “I am against thee, O thou most 
proud, saith the Lord God of hosts, for thy day is 
come, and the time that I will visit thee.” The 
time did indeed come. ‘The mighty men of 
Babylon,” said the prophet (Jer. li. 80), ‘have 
forborne to fight; they have remained in their 
holds.” ‘A battle was fought,” says Herodotus, 
“a short distance from the city, in which the 
Babylonians were defeated by the Persian king, 
whereupon they withdrew within their defences. 
Here they shut themselves up (that is remained 
in their holds), and made light of his siege, having 
laid up a store of provisions for many years.” 

The leader of the invading host was designated 
(Is. xliy. 28, xlv. 1): ‘That saith of Cyrus, he is 
my shepherd and shall perform all my pleasure. 
Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
whose right hand I have holden to subdue nations 
before him.” (Is. xlvi. 11): “ Calling a ravenous 
bird from the east, the man that executeth my 
counsel from a far country.” His success was 
foretold (xlv. 1, 2): ‘I will loose the loins of 
kings, to open before him the two-leaved gates, 
and the gates of brass shall not be shut. I will 
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riches of secret places, that thou mayest know 
that I, the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am 
the God of Israel.” The fulfilment of this seemed 
impossible. For full two years the Babylonians, 
confident and secure, derided the invader from 
their walls. Yet the promise was verified, and 
the very method by which it was brought to pass 
is set forth (Jer. ]. 38): “ A drought is upon her 
waters, and they shall be dried up.’ Cyrus 
turned off the waters of the Euphrates into the 
lake above, so that his forces, stationed by antici- 
pation outside the walls, above the entrance and 
below the exit of the river, might enter when the 
stream was low enough for them to ford it. But 
this alone would have been in vain. ‘ Had the 
Babylonians,” says Herodotus, “ been apprised of 
what Cyrus was about, or had they noticed their 
danger, they would not have allowed the entrance 
of the Persians within the city, which was what 
ruined them utterly, but would have made fast all 
the street-gates upon the river, and mounting 
upon the walls, along both sides of the stream, 
would so have caught the enemy, as it were in a 
trap.” 

But the cause of the negligence which allowed 
the scheme of Cyrus to become successful was 
foretold (Jer. li. 39, 57): “In their heat I will 
make their feasts, and I will make them drunken, 
that they may rejoice, and sleep a perpetual sleep 
and not wake. And I will make drunk her 
princes, and her wise men, her captains and her 
rulers and her mighty men, and they shall sleep 
a perpetual sleep and not wake.” We are familiar 
from the record in Daniel with that scene of 
revelry in which Belshazzar, with “a thousand of 
his lords,’’ participated on the very night in which 
Babylon was taken. Herodotus says, “as they 
were engaged in a festival, they continued dancing 
and reveling until they learnt the capture but too 
certainly.” The vigilance of the guards was re- 
laxed. The court and the people were lulled in 
false security. The river gates were left open, 
and the foe entered. 

The manner in which the information of the 
capture was to be spread is set forth (Jer. li. 31): 
‘‘Qne post shall run to meet another, and one 
messenger to meet another, to show the king of 
Babylon that his city is taken at one end.” Hero- 
dotus says, ‘‘The Persians came upon them by 
surprise. Owing to the vast size of the place, the 
inhabitants of the central part (as the residents 
at Babylon declare), long after the outer portions 
of the city were taken, knew nothing of what had 
chanced.” 

«‘ The passages are stopped, the reeds they have 
burned with fire, and the men of war are affright- 
ed. (Jer. li. 32). This was the message which 
was to be borne to the king. History shows that 
this must have been the substance of it. The in- 
vaders would naturally stop the passages, cut off 
communication, and hold the gates leading from 
the river banks to the city. Already the reeds, 
or rather outer defences of the marshes (Lowth), 


go before thee, and make the crooked places|had been burned, and the sudden success of the 
straight. I will break in pieces the gates of brass, invaders affrighted the soldiers. 


and cut in sunder the bars of iron. And I will 


And now the slaughter began—first at the 


at oppressor, and “serve themselves of him.’”’|give thee the treasures of darkness, and hidden|palace, where the guards were overwhelmed in 


their drunkenness by the impetuous onset of the 
Persians. Then might it indeed be said (Jer. 1. 
35—87): ‘A sword is upon the Chaldeans, and 
upon the inhabitants of Babylon, and upon her 
princes, and upon her wise men, . . upon her 
wise men, and they shall be dismayed. A sword 
is upon their horses, and upon their chariots, and 
upon all the mingled people that are in the midst 
of her, and they shall become as women ; a sword 
is upon her treasures, and they shall be robbed.” 

«¢T will fill thee with men as with caterpillars, 
and they shall lift up a shout against thee” (Jer. 
li. 14); ‘cause the horses to come up as the rough 
caterpillars” (li. 27), is the language of the pro- 
phet. By these words the ease with which the 
invading host finally entered is evidently sug- 
gested, as well as the great number of which it 
was composed. When Cyrus reviewed his army 
after the capture, it is said to have consisted of 
120,000 horse, 2,000 chariots, and 600,000 foot. 
If so, the city must have been “filled as with 
caterpillars.” 

“J will break in pieces the gates of brass, and 
cut in sunder the bars of iron.” (Is. xlv. 2). This 
must have taken place. ‘I will give thee the 
treasures of darkness and hidden riches of secret 
places.” (Is. xlv. 3). The wealth of Babylon, 
much of which was no doubt secreted, but was 
discovered by Cyrus, must have been almost in- 
credible. The city was the centre of the world’s 
commerce, and it had been enriched by the tribute 
as well as the industry of subjugated nations, till 
it became, as is well known, a very Sodom in 
luxury and sin. The vast wealth, with the secret 
treasures at least of the palace, must at once have 
become the spoil of Cyrus. 

The prophecy continues (Jer. 1. 15): “Her 
foundations are fallen, her walls are thrown down.” 
(Jer. li. 44), “The wall of Babylon shall fall.” 
(58), “The broad walls of Babylon shall be utterly 
broken, and her high gates shall be burned with 
fire.’ This might seem to human view impossi- 
ble, and yet those walls, those ‘+ broad walls,” 
have been utterly leveled, so that modern travel- 
lers all agree that they can no longer be traced. 
The work of desolation was effected, doubtless, in 
part by the conquerors, in part by mining in them 
for building purposes, and in part by the ravages 
of time, storms and floods. 

(To be continued.) 


Christopher Taylor. 

Christopher Taylor was the brother of Thomas 
Taylor, and is said to have received a classical 
education intended to fit him for the priestly office; 
but he afterwards became a religious teacher 
among the Puritans. While thus employed, he 
appears to have been tried with doubts as to 
whether he had received a true call and qualifica- 
tion for the ministry. Meeting with a book by 
Isaac Penington, in which he quoted the scripture 
passage, ‘‘ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge,”’ he was deeply affected 
by the weighty remarks made upon it, and clearly 
perceived that no man can ever be a minister of 
Christ, except the great work of regeneration be 
first wrought in his own heart. He saw that the 
ministry of the Gospel was a spiritual ministry, 
declared in the motion and evidence of the Spirit ; 
otherwise, it would be but darkening of counsel 
by words without knowledge. 

In 1652 he became a minister among Friends, 
and preached the Gospel freely, travelling much 
to call the people to Christ. In 1654 he was im- 
prisoned for his testimony at Appleby, Westmore- 
land, where he continued for nearly two years, 
subjected to inhuman usage. In 1661, he was 
arrested in a religious meeting and committed to 
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Aylesbury jail. Some time after his liberation, 
he appears to have changed his place of abode to 
Waltham Abbey, Essex, where he superintended 


j "For “ The Friend 
“The Life is the Light of Men.” 
Unto that out of which we, as a people, 


a boarding-school for Friends’ children of both| brought in the beginning, and profess now to he 


sexes, which deservedly obtained a high reputa- 
tion in the Society. His instructions and influ- 
ence, combined with those of his wife and assist- 
ants, were eminently blessed to the young persons 
under their care. In the narrative published by 
Christopher Taylor, in 1679, entitled, ‘ A testi- 
mony to the Lord’s power and blessed appearance 
among children,” he gives an account of an ex- 
traordinary visitation of heavenly love to the 
pupils in the school. In this account he says: 

“ Sitting, toward evening, with the family and 
children, in all about fifty, the Lord’s sweet, ten- 
der, heart-breaking power, was with us in a shower 
of love, mercy and gentleness, which caused abund- 
ance of tears and great gladness, like to the love 
of a most tender father, in forgiveness and sub- 
mission, especially to such who had been most 
stubborn ; and the mild and gentle were under the 
sense of the same power, in pure love and sweet 
tenderness. The whole meeting was, I may truly 
say, 80 filled with divine comfort, that the heavenly 
flame drowned all sorrow at that time, and con. 
quered all sense of terror and judgment, nothing 
but love and mercy appearing and overcoming all, 
that it was wonderful to behold the great gravity 
and sense of the children in the exercise. And 
now I may say, that there is not one, who hath 
been of the worst temper and disposition, but in 
pleading with them about their condition, hath 
been broken into a sensible acknowledgment with 
weeping eyes, so far hath the blessed power of the 
living God appeared in this place; a day much 
longed for, glory to the Lord for ever; and cer- 
tainly the living God will bestow more of His 
blessings upon us, by still pouring forth of His 
heavenly Spirit and of His glory, as we are tender 
before Him.” 

In 1675, Christopher Taylor paid a religious 
visit to New England. A few years subsequently 
he removed to Edmonton, Middlesex, where he 
continued to conduct his school for two or three 
years. He resigned that employment about the 
year 1682, and emigrating to Pennsylvania, was 
one of the earliest settlers in that province, and 
became a member of William Penn’s Council. 

He died in 1686, in unity with his brethren. 
His friend William Yardley says, respecting Chris- 
topher Taylor, that ‘he was one of the Lord’s 
worthies, strong and steadfast in the faith, very 
zealous for the Truth, and careful for the church ; 
in a word he was a Jew inward, whose praise is 
not of men but of God.” 


The Lion at Night.—In the dark there is no 
animal so invisible as alion. Almost every hun- 
ter has told a similar story—of the lion’s approach 
at night, of the terror displayed by dogs and 
cattle as he drew near, and of the utter inability 
to see him, though he was so close that they 
could hear his breathing. Sometimes, when he 
has crept near an encampment, or close to a cattle 
inclosure, he does not proceed any further, lest he 


forsaken, there seems an evident tendency to 
turn on the part of many whoare not satisfied w 
humble patient waiting upon God for the ma 
festation of his will, and the qualifying power 
his Spirit to instruct and strengthen in that whi 
he is requiring ; which alone can advance any 
the highway of holiness. 

Outward knowledge of scriptures, and a lite 
faith in Him of whom they testify, seem too m 
to have taken the place of a dependence upon t 
enlightening and qualifying power of the He 
Spirit, so that many who are professing to 
friends of Truth, and are active in religious p: 
formances, know not of a tarrying for the word 
instruction and command ; their time being alwa 
ready, and their way and work of their own cho 
ing, independent of the life and power of Trut 
which alone is able to qualify for availing accey 
able labor in its own work and cause, all oth 
tending to darkness, confusion, and scatterin 
even as the building of Babel. . 

OF his experience of the effect of this outwa 
dependence, before he was brought to a sense 
its insufficiency, Isaac Penington says, ‘I look 
upon the scriptures to be my rule, and durst n 
receive any thing from God immediately as 
sprung from the fountain, but only in that media 
way. Herein did I limit the Holy one of Isra 
and exceedingly hurt my own soul, as I afterwar 
felt and came to understand. That in me whi 
knew not the appearance of the Lord in n 
spirit, but would limit him to words of scriptui 
formerly written—that proceeded yet further, at 
would be raising a fabric of knowledge out of tl 
scriptures, and gathering a perfect rule (as 
thought) concerning my heart, my words, n 
ways, my worship; and according to that which 
drank in (after this manner from the scripture: 
I practised, and with much seriousness of spi 
and prayer to God, fell a helping to build up: 
independent congregation,” &. ‘This was nu 
state when I was smitten, broken, and distress 
by the Lord, confounded in my worship, co 
founded in my knowledge, stripped of all in o1 
day (which it is hard to utter) and was matter 
amazement to all that beheld me. My soult 
‘membereth the wormwood and gall, the exceedit 
bitterness of that state, and is still humbled int 
in remembrance of it before the Lord. Oh he 
gladly would I have met with death! for I w 
weary all the day long, and afraid of the nigl 
and weary of the night season, and afraid of th 
ensuing day. niall 

“JT remember my grievous and bitter mour 
ings to the Lord. How often did I say, O Lor 
why hast thou forsaken me? Why hast th 
broken me to pieces? I had no delight but The 
no desire after any but thee. My heart was be 
wholly to serve thee, and thou hast even fitted 1 
(as appeared to my sense) by many deep exercis 
and experiences for thy service. Why dost th 
make me thus miserable? Sometimes 1 wou 


should venture within the radius illumined by|cast my eye upon a scripture, and my heart wou 


the rays of the fire. 
the ground, and in the semi-darkness looks so 
like a large stone, or a little hillock, that any one 
might pass close to it without perceiving its real 
nature. This gives the opportunity for which 
the lion has been watching, and in a moment he 


So he crouches closely to}even melt within me. 


At other times I wou 
desire to pray to my God as I had formerly dor 
but I found I knew Him not, and I could not t 
how to pray, or in any wise to come near Him, 
I had formerly done. In this condition I wa 
dered up and down from mountain to hill, fre 


strikes down the careless straggler, and carries off| one sort to another, with a cry in my spirit. C 
his prey to the den. Sometimes, when very|ye tell me of my beloved’ Where doth he dwe 
much excited;he accompanies the charge with a| Where doth he appear? But their voices w 
roar, but as a general fact he secures his prey in|still strange to me, and I would retire sad a 


silence.— Our Fireside. 


oppressed and bowed down in spirit from them 


his was his mournful experience before he 
e to the true knowledge of God and of a will- 
ness being wrought in him to follow the divine 
ding, which he says was brought about thus: 
be Lord opened my spirit, The Lord caused 
holy power to fall upon me, and gave me such 
inward demonstration and feeling of the Seed 
life, that I cried out in my spirit, This is He, 
s is He, there is not another, there never was 
ther, &c. And so, in the willingness which 
d had wrought in me (in the day of his power 
my soul), J gave up to be instructed, exercised 
d led by Him, in waiting for and feeling of his 
ly Seed, that all might be wrought out of me 
ich could not live with the Seed, but would be 
dering the dwelling and reigning of the Seed 
me, while it remained and bad power.” 

Testifying of the true way which he had found 
says, ‘‘ He that would know the Lord, let him 

e heed of his own reason and understanding. 
ind, people, he that will come into the new 
venant must come into the obedience of it. The 
ht of life which God hath hid in the heart is 
e covenant, and from this covenant God doth 
t give knowledge to satisfy the vast, aspiring, 
mprehending wisdom of man ; but living know- 
ge, to feed that which is quickened by Him, 
ich knowledge is given the obedience, and a 
tle of it weighs down that great vast knowledge 
the comprehending part, which man’s spirit 
1d nature so much prizeth and presseth after. 
“And truly, friends, I witness at this day a 
reat difference between the sweetness of compre- 
ending the knowledge of things as expressed in 
1e scriptures, (this I fed much on formerly) and 
isting the hidden life, the hidden manna in the 
eart (which is my food now, blessed forever be 
1e Lord my God and Saviour.” ) 

It may be well for such as may be seeking in 
leir own wisdom to comprehend and explain the 
riptures of Truth, to consider seriously whether 
arm to themselves and others, and to the cause 
Truth, may not be the result; even the turning 
' the mind away from that holy reliance which 
e profess, to a confidence in human wisdom and 


achings, rather than the building one another 


p in the most holy faith. 


According to Secretary Wells’s reports, the 
eensed retail liquor sales in the United States for 
367 were $1,483,791,865. The unlicensed were 
rtainly equal to this, making the total retail sales 
| the country at least $2,966,993,730. The 
ational debt is a little over $2,500,000,000, so 
lat the retail sales of liquor during the last year 
ere over $400,000,000 more than the whole of 
ie debt. The first cost of liquor in 1867 was 
ore than double the value of all the “ precious 
etals’’ west of the Rocky Mountains for the last 
venty years, which was $1,165,000,000; and 
ore than twenty times the value of all the Church 
toperty, which in 1860 was $171,398,000. The 
censed and unlicensed retail sales in 1867 were 
early double the value of all the railroads in the 
yuntry, which is over $1,600,000,000. In 1862 
lere was spent in all the loyal States about $22,- 
J0,000 for education. In 1867 $2,960,000,000 
r liquor, or $130 for liquor where one was given 
r education. We spend about $30,000,000 an- 
ually for religious purposes, or $1 for religion 
id $93 for rum.—P. Coombe. 


“ The diseased have ye not strengthened, neither 
ave ye healed that which was sick, neither have 
> bound up that which was broken, neither have 
> brought again that which was driven away, 
sither have ye sought that which was lost.” 
eader—is this thy case? 
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Mirrors without Mereury. 

It is well known that of the manufacturing arts, 
that of preparing glass for mirrors is one of the 
most injurious to the health of the artisan. 
Hitherto science has failed to suggest any method 
of defending those engaged in this dangerous em- 
ployment, from the poisonous exhalations of mer- 
cury, which is used in large quantities in this 
manufacture ; but now French ingenuity has given 
to the world a substitute, which bids fair to super- 
sede the use of mercury entirely, and make of a 
dreadful and fatal art one wholly innocent, as well 
as agreeable and cleanly. The report of M. Sal- 
vetat to the Society of Encouragement in Paris, 
describes and approves this invention, for which 
it predicts a great success. 

This invention is what may be called a method 
for the metallization of glass of every kind, even 
the coarsest and most ordinary, which, by a rapid, 
simple and inexpensive process, becomes an ex- 
cellent reflecting medium, while, strange to say, 
it still retains its transparency, so that the same 
glass may answer at the same time the double pur- 
pose of window and mirror. 

The ordinary method of preparing looking- 
glasses is with an amalgam of tin and mercury, 
four parts of tin to one of mercury. 

In the invention reported by M. Salvetat, 
neither mercury nor tin is used at all. The tinfoil 


its deep tint, becomes, after manipulation, an 
irreproachable mirror. Another condition with the 
mirrors of the past has been the parallelism of the 
two sides; a necessity which disappears under the 
new process, which demands only that the surface 
which receives the platiniferous deposit shall be 
prepared in the customary manner, when a perfect 
wirror is obtained in spite of the inequalities of 
its surface. Glass thus prepared may be also used 
for windows, being on the one side reflecting and 
from the other transparent, admirable for apart- 
ments whose occupants desire light and a view 
outside, but do not wish to be seen by passers by. 
The platina can also be disposed on the glass in 
various designs; the most elegant lace curtain 
may be stamped indelibly on the panes of a 
window, while graceful arabesques on glass will 
ornament our public buildings. M. Salvetat be- 
lieves that this invention will make a revolution 
in the decorative art.—Journal of Scientific Dis- 
covery. 


Selected for ‘‘The Friend.” 

Manchester, 5th mo. 10th, 1775. 
My Dear Friend,— Feeling some degree of 
liberty, and the spring of goodwill opened, I take 
this opportunity to assure thee of the unfeigned 
regard which I feel for thee, and for thy preserva- 
tion and further growth and establishment in the 


is replaced by platina, not applied in leaf form of|blessed truth ; and that thou mightest be happily 


course, but chemically, in a metallic and brilliant 
powder. The operation is perfectly simple. The 
glass, having been carefully cleaned and polished, 
is covered; by means of a brush, with a mixture 
of chloride of platina, essence of lavender, and a 
dissolvent composed of litharge and borate of lead. 
When dry, the glass is placed in mufflers, when 
the essence, being volatilized, leaves a deposit of 
platina dust firmly united to the glass. While 
two or three weeks are necessary for the manu- 
facture of ordinary mirrors, the new process only 
requires a few hours. 

In a hygienic point of view, the new process is 
absolutely invaluable, and is a true gift to hu- 
manity. So far from being exposed to the least 
injurious emanation from a poisonous substance, 
the most exquisite neatness and purity prevail in 
the factory. Neither dust nor moisture may be 
admitted, for every grain of dust would attract 
the liquid and leave the glass exposed, while 
dampness would contract the platiniferous deposit. 

If the metallized glass compares favorably in 
durability and cheapness with the ordinary wirror, 
it cannot fail soon to supersede it entirely. Hven 
after the lapse of years, it is well known that the 
mercury will crumble away from our mirrors, and 
that little cracks will appear in it. A glass which 
has been for a long time in one position, if re- 
versed, will often suffer injuries, the mercury 
having a tendency to fall downward. The back-! 
ground of foil is also so extremely fragile and 
delicate, that it must be preserved trom accident 
by the double protection of stout flannel and a 
frame. It is also greatly affected by the varia- 
tions of climate, and it is even said that the dam- 
ages sustained by manufacturers who export mir- 
rors to tropical countries, amount to 50 per cent. 
of the value of their exportations. ‘he platina, 
on the contrary, defies all climates and every at- 
mospheric change; while, as to economy, it is 
certain that the new method is far less expensive 
than the old. 

It has besides, other advantages. To make a 
good mirror in the ordinary manner, the glass 
must be absolutely free from flaws, bubbles and 
streaks, and of the most perfect transparency ; 
while by the new operation the most defective 
glass, even the common bottle glass, in spite of 


enabled and disposed to watch and keep thy gar- 
ments, that so neither heights nor depths, nor 
things present nor to come, might be permitted to 
beguile thee of thy reward, or separate thee from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus; and, 
indeed, I have an evidence of the sincerity of thy 
heart, and uprightness of thy disposition, to bear, 
to do, and to suffer all things, and to follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth. . “Lord,” said 
Peter, ‘‘[ am ready to go with Thee, both into 
prison and to death.” Peter was full of zeal, and 
he loved more than his fellows; but, alas! when 
the time of trial came, he was not able to bear 
those abasing seasons of humiliation and baptism 
unto suffering and death, which, in the course of 
Divine Wisdom and Counsel, were appointed to 
our Holy Leader; and to all such, in a certain 
degree, who will follow him in the regeneration. 

“‘ Let this mind be in you,” saith the Apostle, 
‘“‘ which was also in Christ Jesus, who, being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, but made Himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon Him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men; and being 
found in fashion as a man, He humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross; wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted Him, and given Him a name which is 
above every name.” i 5 

Now, that which seems most in my view, and 
which I do most deeply and frequently, both for 
myself and thee wish, is, that we might patiently 
and with resigned and devoted hearts, receive and 
submit to every dispensation of Divine Providence, 
however they may be directed to reduce, to hum- 
ble, and to abase : if they lead again into Jordan, 
that so our flesh may become as the flesh of a 
little child, or into the furnace, that so the dross 
may be thoroughly purged from the silver, let us 
endure them ; and when the dross is purged from 
the silver, “there shall come forth a vessel for 
the Finer.’ Oh that we might patiently, will- 
ingly, and passively endure every preparative 
operation, every mercifully renewed turning of 
His holy hand: that so self might indeed become 
of no reputation, and we, according to His holy 


urpose, be formed vessels to His praise. 
ai Joun THORP. 
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Slaughter in the Sea. 
Many years ago the poet sung of the South Sea 
bubble : 


As fishes on each other prey, 

The great ones swallow down the small, 
So fares it in the Southern sea— 

The whale directors eat up all. 


An article in the Ldinburgh Review, on the 
subject of the “Herring Fishery of Scotland,” 
contains an account of the enormous destruction 
of life which is constantly going on in the depths 
of the ocean : 

“Tf the sea is prodigal of life to a certain de- 
gree that baflles our powers of conception and 
calculation, it is no less a scene of boundless des- 
truction. The life of all fishes is one of perpetual 
warfare, and the only law that pervades the great 
world of waters is that of the strongest, the swift- 
est, and most voracious. ‘The carnage of the sea 
immeasurably exceeds even that which is per- 
mitted to perplex our reason on earth. We know, 
however, that without it the population of the 
ocean would soon become so immense that, vast 
as it is, it would not suffice for its multitudinous 
inhabitants. Few fishes probably die a natural 
death, and some seem to have been created solely 
to devour others. There is probably none which 
does not feed on some other species or on its own. 

“ Many of the monsters that roam the watery 
plainsare provided with maws capable of engulfing 
thousands of their kind a day. A hogshead of 
herrings have been taken out of the belly of a 
whale. A shark probably destroys tens of thous- 
andsin a year. Fifteen full-sized herrings have 
been found in the stomach of a cod. If weallow 
a codfish only two herrings per day for its subsist- 
ence, and suppose him to feed on herrings for 
only seven months in the year, we have four 
hundred and twenty herrings for his allowance 
during that period, and fifty codfish equal one 
fisherman in destructive power. 

‘¢ But the quantity of cod and of ling, which 
are as destructive as cod, taken in 1861, and reg- 
istered by the Scotch fishery board, was, say the 
commissioners, over eighty-one thousand hundred 
weight. On an average, thirty codfish make one 
hundred weight of dried fish, and two million 
four hundred thousand will equal forty-eight thou- 
sand fishermen. In other words, the cod and 
ling caught on the Scotch coast in 1861, if they 
had been left in the water, would have devoured 
as many herrings as were caught by all the fisher- 
men of Scotland, and six thousand more, in the 
same year. But as the cod and ling caught were 
certainly not one tenth of those left behind, we 
may fairly estimate the destruction of herrings by 
those voracious fish alone as at least ten times as 
great as that effected by all the fishermen of 
Scotland. 

“ Sea birds are scarcely less destructive to fish 
than fish are to each other. The solon goose can 
swallow and digest at least six full-sized herrings 
per day. It has been calculated that the island of 
St. Kilda, assuming it to be inhabited by two 
hundred thousand of these birds, feeding for se- 
ven months in the year, and with an allowance of 
five herrings each per day, the number of fish 
for the summer subsistence of a single species of 
bird cannot be under two hundred and fourteen 
millions. 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 


THE PURE HEART. 


Oh for a heart to praise the Lord, 
A heart from guilt set free,— 

A heart that’s sprinkled with the blood 
So freely shed for me. 


A heart resigned, submissive, meek, 
My dear Redeemer’s throne; 

Where only Christ is heard to speak, 
Where Jesus dwells alone. 


A humble, lowly, contrite heart, 
Believing, true, and clean, 

Which neither life nor death can part 
From Him that dwells within. 


A heart in every thought renewed, 
And filled with love divine ; 

Perfect and right, and pure and good, 
A copy, Lord, of thine. 


Thy nature, gracious Lord, impart,—- 
Come quickly from above,— 

Write thy new name upon my heart, 
Thy new best name of love. 


od 


THE CLEAR VISION. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


I did but dream. I never knew 
What charms our sternest seasons wore. 
Was never yet the sky so blue, 
Was never earth so white before. 
Till now I never saw the glow 
Of sunset on yon hills of snow, 
And never learned the bough’s designs 
Of beauty in its leafless lines. 


Selected. 


Did ever such a morning break 

As that my eastern windows see ?. 
Did ever such a moonlight take 

Weird photographs of shrub and tree? 
Rang ever bells so wild and fleet 
The music of the winter street ? 
Was ever yet a sound by half 
So merry as yon schoolboy’s laugh? 


O earth! with gladness overfraught 
No added charm thy face hath found; 
Within my heart the change is wrought, 
My footsteps make enchanted ground. 
From couch of pain and curtained room 
Forth to thy light and air I come, 
To find in all that meets my eyes 
The freshness of a glad surprise. 


Fair seem these winter days, and soon 

Shall blow the warm west winds of spring, 
To set the unbound rills in tune, 

And hither urge the bluebird’s wing. 
The vales shall laugh in flowers, the woods 
Grow misty green with leafing buds, 
And violets and windflowers sway 
Against the throbbing heart of May. 


Break forth, my lips, in praise, and own 
The wiser love severely kind ; 

Since, richer for its chast’ning grown, 
“I see, whereas I once was blind. 

pihe world, O Father! hath not wronged 

With loss the life by thee prolonged ; 

But still, with every added year, 

More beautiful thy works appear! 


As thou hast made thy world without, 
Make thou more fair my world within; 
Shine through its ling’ring clouds of doubt, 

Rebuke its haunting shapes of sin; 
Fill, brief or long, my granted span 
Of life with love to thee and man; 
Strike when thou wilt the hour of rest, 
But let my last days be my best! 


‘ The Lukewarm State. —It opened to me that 
Compared with the enormous consump-|a Jukewarm condition, holding a profession of re- 


|sometimes a foot deep. 


Notes on Tropical Fruits. ! | ' 
% BY WILLIAM T. BRIGHAM, i i 
It may be that one day we shall know theft 
ferent varieties of oranges, of coffee, of sugar-¢ I 
as we know the pears and apples of our own o he 
ards; but at present we know only that some kit 
are better than others. Travellers often descufe 
in glowing terms the tropical fruits, but mos i 
us know the banana (the apple of the tropics if 
one typical form. The pleasant season for tre 
ling in the tropics is not the season of fruits) 
that many are not noticed by the tourist; If 
again, most tropical fruits do not commend thi 
selves to the taste on first acquaintance. I | 
offering a few random notes of a traveller ' 
considers fruit and vegetables the staple of | | 
especially in the tropics, contributions from ot} 
sources may be provoked, some pleasing sketeyP 
of the many delicious products of the wart 
regions of the globe may result. \ 
Colocasia antiquorum, var. esculenta,—Kal@ 
Taro. The kalo of the Pacific Islanders is ona 
the few tropical productions that require g 
labor and constant care to bring it to perfecti 
In its wild state, like most of the Araceze, 
kalo has a small corm, or bulb, surmounted b: 
few arrow-shaped leaves with fleshy stems. 
looks much like the Calla of our conservatorij 
The.corm is acrid, and blisters incautious li 
What can have first suggested its use as foo 
To cultivate it, ponds are prepared by carefu 
digging the soil and working it with the feet 


| 
the depth of some eighteen inches. The pon | 
| 


are surrounded by a low wall or dyke, and usua 
cover from a few square yards to half an ae 
Water is supplied by an aqueduct. 

The upper part of the corm, with the hajj 
developed leaves, is cut off and planted in t® 
mud, usually in rows about a foot apart, and waty 
turned on enough to cover the soil about an ine} 
Weeds and kalo then commence a race, and it r 
quires the constant care of the owner to keep tl 
former down until the kalo leaves cover tl 
ground. As the kalo leaves unfold, and the bu 
grows, more water is let into the pond, and it 
At the end of thirtee 
months the bulb has attained full size, and th 
yellow fragrant blossom appears. It is not nece 
sary to gather it at once, and the usual way is t 
pull it as needed, replanting the stems, so that 
constant succession is kept up. One acre wi 
furnish food for six men. 

When fully grown, the bulb is six inches 
even a foot in diameter, and the bright leaves hav 
closely covered the surface of the pond. The bul 
is still as acrid as when in the wild state (excep 
a rare variety which may be eaten raw) and mus 
be baked tov render it eatable. This process 
usually performed in earthen-ovens, and the roaste: 
vegetable is pounded with great labor into a past 
with water. It is at first tough and elastic, bu 
at last the persistent attacks of the stone pounde 
reduce it to a paste not unlike mashed potato 
This constitutes the pae-ai of the Hawaiians, anc 
may be kept for a long time packed in leaves o 
the cordyline. When mixed with water in dif 
ferent proportions, it forms ‘one-fingered poi,’ 
or ‘“‘two-fingered poi,” or even ‘ three-fingerec 
poi,” accordingly as a mouthful may be ee 
on one, two, or three fingers. It is preferred 
slightly sour, and to a stranger much resembles it 


tion of fish by birds and each other, the draughts ligion, so as to take it ill not to be thought a smell and appearance sour bookbinder’s paste. A 
made upon the population ‘of the sea by man,|christian, but at the same time remaining easy | fastidious man objects to the way in which a grou 
with all his ingenious fishing devices, seem t0|and not in earnest to experience the life, virtue, |of natives, seated around a calabash of poi, ohiel 
dwindle into absolute insignificance.” and peace of christianity ; not so cold as to forget/an old woman has just stirred up with her hand 
; the name, nor so hot or zealous as to witness the|dip their fingers in the paste and empty them it 

Talk after meeting hurtful: retirement advan-|life of true religion, was very displeasing to the|their mouths; but if he wishes a good meal h 
tageous. Almighty.—John Churchman. had better get over such prejudices. Babies + 


———+ >—__—_ 


weeks old are passionately fond of poi, and 
igners, who have long lived in poi countries, 
bn send for it half round the world. 
“fhe bulb may also be cooked and eaten asa 
Ato, when it is very palatable, or as a farther 
ifcess the boiled kalo may be cut in slices and 
§d, or mashed into paste like poi and made into 
jjes while yet fresh, a food as dear to those used 
tas johnny-cake to a Scotchman. KHven the 
ns are boiled as greens, and the tender leaves 
im a fine dish called luau. 
Although kalo is usually grown in ponds or 
\§oks, a very good variety grows well on upland 
j n soil, and many prefer it to the more common 
d. The Hawaiians distinguish more than fifty 
\Mieties of this plant, and the paste made from 
| m varies in color, from a bluish-gray to a rich 
k color. Poi requires a little salt-fish as a 
@sh. Kalo grows in New Zealand, Australia, 
ina, where it is carefully cultivated, India, and 
ilewhere; but the Polynesians, especially the 
}waiians, alone make poi, other people using the 
b like yams or potatoes. It is said that the 
jm of the common Jack-in-the-pulpit of New 
gland woods may be treated as kalo, even to 
) eating. 
Pandanus verus, Vaquois, Screw-pine, Lauhala. 
 pandanus, with its aerial roots and terminal 
ts of long graceful leaves, is known by many 
Itures, but few have eaten the fruit. This 
ich resembles a pine in shape and size, and is 
rd and useless until fully ripe, when the pulp 
ounding the nuts is mashed into a paste and 
en. Many of the atolls in the Pacific produce 
other food except the omnipresent cocoa-nut. 
ie taste is rather insipid, and the odor disagree- 
e. The flower is fleshy and fragrant, and the 
ive doctors in India use it as a sort of love- 
tion. It is certainly an emetic to some consti- 
ions. The aerial roots have their ends protected 
a loose cap or thimble of cellular integument, 
hich is at once absorbed where the root touches 
le ground. From the peculiar disposition of the 
aves they shed water only from the tips and 
lwo the stem, forming a complete shelter from 
e rain, and supplying water where most needed. 
‘American Naturalist. 
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i For “The Friend.” 


Letters of Valued Friends. 
(Continued from page 333.) J 
Seventh mo. 10th, 1855. * * * “Those 
tle contributions to the weary and hungry trav- 
ler, dispensed in due season, are as brooks by the 
ay; and dost thou not think that this lively 
pe, this word of promise, which thou revived, 
that ‘word of prophecy, whereunto we do well 
i take heed, until the day dawn,’ &c., about which 
» much has been written of late years ; some say- 
git is the scriptures, but George Fox and early 
riends alleging it is the ‘word nigh in the 
eart,’ the ‘word of Faith;’ and although it 
oa no doubt often, clothe itself in scripture 


? 
uage, as a confirmation to the believing mind, 


4 
a would be unsafe to say, or to admit, that the 


ipture is that very word itself. This ‘word of 


rophecy ’ or gift of faith and hope, is that which 
Ekies us to abide patiently in the place of watt- 


ag, ‘until the Lord come’ and satisfy the long- 
To be without some feeling of divine 
ood, either in hope or reality, must ever be the 
reatest grief that can assail the child of the 
ingdom : but how much of histime and his labour 
spent in hope, may be judged of by the hus- 


ag soul. 


andman, who ploweth in hope, and soweth in 


ope, and waiteth in hope, until the harvest come. 
‘his place of waiting is a very precious place as 
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appreciate it, and by our examples, endeavor to 


draw otherstoit. * * * * QOur meeting 


at , I thought was a good one, but there cer- 
tainly is great cause for sorrow that meetings once 
so large and favoured should remain in such a 
weak, reduced condition as are those in that Quar- 
ter. Friends appear to be greatly blessed in tem- 
poral blessings, but alas, the ‘springs of water,’ 
how are they dried up!” 

Second mo. 1857. “The importance of watch- 
fulness has felt to me particularly needful and im- 
pressive ; the place of watching is the place of 
waiting and hoping, and is therefore an evidence 
to those thus engaged, that they are in Him who 
is ‘the way ;’ and what can we ask more, than to 
feel that ‘ we through the Spirit wait ;’ a condition 
as needful as to receive what we wait for, and as 
much blessed to thore who maintain it with pa- 
tience; but I find much to learn and much to 
combat with in preserving the mind in this con- 
dition ; so much listlessness, wandering thoughts, 
vain curiosity, and temptations of various kinds, 
though not perbaps gross, yet such as our artful 
enemy knows are adapted to our weakness, and 
available to his designs, comparable to the ‘little 
foxes’ that spoil the precious vine.’’ 

* * * %* * Soloman says, ‘ Seest 
thou aman wise in his own conceit? There is 
more hope of a fool than of him,’ and the longer 


lL live the more reason I have to believe this doc- 


trine; for what hope can we have that a man wise 
in his own conceit, will ever submit to pass through 
the dispensation of judgment so as to abhor and 
renounce himself. There is a great deal of this 
kind of skepticism; it don’t believe in the de, 
pravity of man, nor, of course, in the means pro- 
vided for his restoration; it is pure in its own es- 
timation ; righteous self has the ascendency and 
takes the seat of judgment; and while it feigns to 
be the oppressed, is really the spirit of the great 
oppresser.”” 

Third mo. 1859. ‘We understand that your 
last Quarterly Meeting was a satisfactory time, 
which is a comfort; may the unity which prevails 
generally be continued, and the members be pre- 
served on the right ground. 

“T think your situation, surrounded by good 

Friends isa desirable one, and if properly prized 
in humility and dedication to the Lord,and to the 
work which he calls you to do, will contribute to 
your growth and preservation in the Truth. * 
* * * Home industry is indispensable accord- 
ing to health and strength; but it is indispensa- 
ble to the true happiness and advancement of a 
follower of Christ, to keep an eye directed to Him, 
with a sincere desire to know his will, and to ask 
of him strength to enable him to do it : I believe, 
is not a stranger to the voice of the true 
Shepherd, but is acquainted with it, and has 
known his preserving power, and while there 
may have been at times fears of acting a part not 
called to, let us be aware, that when Satan cannot 
succeed in leading us into wrong things, he will 
strive hard to deter us from believing what the 
Lord is calling us to do in his household and 
family, and thus deprive us and the church of the 
benefits of our faithfulness to the Lord’s will. He 
that ascended up on high, and led captivity cap- 
tive, continues to give gifts unto men, if they 
obey Him, and they are various in his church. 
It is by occupying the gift, of whatever kind it 
may be, under the qualifying power of the Holy 
Spirit, that the work of our own salvation will 
progress, and we shall in our respective spheres 
be made instrumental in building up one another 
in our most holy faith. 

« You are friends in whom I feel a near and ten- 


yell as state, and I greatly desire that we may duly |der interest, and not only desire you may be fa- 


voured with the humbling baptisms and washing 
of regeneration to lay the creature low, and re- 
move all impurities; the dross and the tin; but 
that after you are, from time to time raised up, as 
out of the pit and the miry clay by the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, you may give yourselves 
up to the work whereunto you arecalled. This 
is your day to work, and I have always believed 
that every day’s work should be done when it is 
pointed out and called for, and then we shall be 
ready for the nextrequiring, * * * * * 
* * * Sometimes we are all closely tried in 
looking at the present state of our religious So- 
ciety ; but it will not do to mind what the father 
of lies is at times whispering in our ears, to in- 
duce us to believe that itis going to destruction. 
Omnipotence and boundless mercy are able to sus- 
tain it, and I believe there are many who have 
been deepened by these afflictions, and that the 
prayers of the burden-bearers have been heard for 
the cause, and for the children; and that divine 
visitations are still extended to many whom the 
Lord designs to prepare for labour in his vine- 
yard. Let us not then either run before or lag 
behind our Guide, but run with patience the race 
that he sets before us, that we may be lights, and 
safe examples to the flock over whom the Holy 
Ghost designs us to be overseers.” 

Ninth mo. 17th, 1860. ‘I was glad to hear that 
has a religious concern, and has been lib- 
erated to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, and hope 
she will find her companions true fellow helpers. 
There will be many who will give them a cordial 
reception, and should any feel RP I think 
the number will be small. Though the servants 
are not to rejoice that spirits are made subject to 
them, yet the Lord’s goodness is unchanged, and 
he can keep his children under inward exercise 
before Him, and as they abide faithfully upon the 
watch in this travail of Spirit, give them power 
over all the power of the enemy, and cause his 
blessed truth to rise into dominion. Then as 
the servant has been baptized into suffering, and 
patiently endured as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ, he or she shall also reign with Him, when 
he ariseth to show himself strong on behalf of 
the suffering seed, and his cause of truth and 
righteousness. 

“The number of messengers within our borders 
to run the Lord’s errands is not great, but when 
there is a pointing of duty, it is as necessary to 
give up to it now asat any time. We know not 
what hearts the Lord may prepare to receive his 
message, and though we may at times have many 
fears on our own account, and on account of our 
beloved Society, and the precious cause it is called 
to maintain, yet He is at work by his invisible 
power, and will help us, and will put down the 
disturbers of the peace of Jerusalem, and pre- 
pare and anoint children, and young men and 
women to fill the ranks in his army, as the older 
labourers are removed to their everlasting reward. 

‘Now is your time while health and vigour are 
continued. Let us all be faithful, and the Lord 
will bless us with the dew of heaven, and a proper 


portion of the fatness of the earth.” 
ALE > 


The Military Epidemic.—The mania of prepara- 
tion for war, as the only means of preventing it, 
seems to be seizing on the governments of Kurope, 
with a sort of blind, resistless fury. One of its 
leading journals predicted, at the time, that the 
battle of Sadowa, won by the Prussian needle-zun 
with such signal success, would increase the an- 
nual war-budgets of Europe $250,000,000. It 
was a startling prophecy; but facts seem to be 
more than justifying it. 

Let us condense a few of these facts. 


“Weare 
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overwhelmed,” says the Hconomiste Belge, a very 
able, progressive journal, “with militarism. All 
the nations of Europe are occupying themselves 
more actively than ever in perfecting their imple- 
ments of war. Austria is in train to reorganize 
her army at the rate of a million men; Prussia 
can henceforth dispose of an effective force of 
1,250,000; and the French Government is about 
to raise hers to 800,000 soldiers, supported by a 
movable national guard of 400,000 or 500,000, in 
all about 1,250,000, the same as Prussia. The 
Invalid Russe, the organ of the Ozar, represents 
Russia as having diminished her active army to 
700,000 men, but with a reserve so immense as 
to make her army, on demand, amount in fact to 
more than 1,300,000, the largest in Europe. 
Italy, while going constantly in her expenses be- 
yond her income, and depending on loans obtained 
at ruinous rates to keep the ship of state afloat, is 
said to be organizing an army of nearly a million 
men. Here are five governments in Europe that 
are raising, or preparing to raise, no less than 
5,800,000 troops ; and should the others, as they 
must or will, follow their example, we may see 
Kurope, on emergency, bristle with some seven 
million bayonets ! ”’ 

We may well stand amazed at this gigantic folly 
and crime of rulers. We deem it both; for it 
puts the iron heel of war on the bosom of mil- 
lions, sacrifices their lives by scores and hundreds 
of thousands, withdraws one-fifth of their able- 
bodied laborers from productive industry, com- 
pels the others to support these in enforced idle- 
ness, and thus keeps vast multitudes continually 
on the verge of starvation. On all these points, 
Europe is at this hour teeming with a superabun- 
dance of proofs. How long humanity, pressed to 
the earth, if not bleeding at every pore, will sub- 
mit without resistance to this accursed war-system, 
we know not ; but if pushed much further, we shall 
expect at length a recoil and explosion, as in the 
first French Revolution, that will convulse all 
Kurope, and shake, if not overthrow, every gov- 
ernment not more strongly enshrined than most 
of them are in the affections of the people. Such 
a system of oppression and outrage upon the 
masses cannot last forever.— Advocate of Peace. 


For “The Friend.” 

The last number of the London Quarterly Re- 
view contains an article entitled “‘'he Farmer’s 
Friends and Foes,” extracts from which may be 
interesting to the readers of ‘‘ The Friend’ living 
in the country. We therefore furnish them for in- 
sertion in its columns: 

“The bats of our own country are, as we have 
said, entirely insectivorous, feeding principally 
upon various species of gnats and nocturnal le- 
pidoptera ; and as obnoxious insects are beyond 
all comparison the most serious enemies that the 
agriculturist meets with, it is highly desirable to 
protect such animals as make these their food. It 
may be said that the bats of our own country are 
seldom molested : this may be generally true, but 
we have known of cases where wanton farm-lads 
have hunted out these useful little creatures from 
under sheltered places in old buildings, cart-sheds, 
and hay-lofts, and destroyed them without mercy. 
During the winter bats congregate together for 
the sake of warmth, and pass their time in a 
semi-dormant state in places often readily acces- 
sible to farm-lads. Both are friends to the agri- 
culturist, and ought to be encouraged and pro- 
tected.” 

“Another animal which is almost universally 
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made about the small manifest evil and the large 
unapparent good, hold equally true with the mole 
The little heaps of earth 
which this active miner throws up out of its tun- 
nels are palpable enough, but farmers and coun- 
try gentlemen are not inthe habit of considering 
the economy of wild animals, or of opening their 
stomachs to ascertain the nature of their food, 
and thus they entirely overlook most important 
services, and occasionally exaggerate trifling de- 


as with the hedge-hog. 


predations. 


‘“‘ The food of the mole consists of earth-worms, 
slugs, cockchaffers, wireworms, and other pests of 
the farm; the roots of grasses and plantains are 
Its appetite is 
enormous, its consumption of food prodigious. 
The mole-cricket (Gryllotalpa vulgaris), so de- 
structive in corn-fields, meadows, and gardens in 
some parts of England, is eagerly devoured by 
Bouche, a German writer 
on ‘Insects injurious to Gardens,’ mentions the 
ease of a field containing an endless number of 
these ‘ root-worms,’ or mole-crickets, which was 
freed entirely by the moles in two years ; and here 
we may quote the words of a high authority on 


occasionally found in its stomach. 


this little quadruped. 


all agricultural questions :-— 


‘ven your tiny mole,’ says Mr. Wren Hoskyns, 
‘is a ruthless beast of the field—to slugs and 
snails and caterpillars, and such land-sucking 
fry—a fierce sub-navigator in his way; but his 
track turns up some pretty cultivation; it only 
wants spreading far and wide! it’s not so wise to 


throttle him as you think. I grieve to see him 


hanging gibbeted—his clever paddles stopt, by 
For he’s your only granulation 
master; he taught us drainage and sub-cultiva- 
tion, and we shall learn of him another and a 
greater lesson some day, and call him a prophet— 
when we've done hanging him—and have got 
some speculation in our own eyes (whose sense is 


cruel ignorance. 


shut at present), instead of saying he can’t see.’ 


‘“‘ But it may be said are we to suffer the moles 
to work in our garden, throwing up their un- 
sightly mounds, and disturbing our young crops 
We 


of peas, cabbages, and other vegetables? 
reply that we are no advocates for refusing to 


holdin check any animals in places where their 


too great increase is the cause of injury, but 
this is a very different thing from indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter—so popular 
generally—with a view to extirpate a whole 
race. 
moles may, undoubtedly, do much damage; 
as, for instance, in mowing grass, where the 


mounds of earth would interfere with the work of 


the scythe, and also injure the crop by mixing 
with the hay. When, again, moles burrow 
through dams and dykes, they must be held in 
check ; but, as a living naturalist has well said, 
‘it would be too much to wage war with a whole 
race for an accidental transgression of a few indi- 
viduals.’ In corn-fields and in gardens we be- 
lieve that the moles do infinitely more good than 
mischief by destroying countless myriads of in- 
jurious insects, slugs, and wire-worms. ”” 

“ Hixtraordinary instances of the rapid increase 
of mice, and of the injury they sometimes do, oc- 
curred a few years ago in the new plantations 
made, by order of the Crown, in Dean Forest, 
Gloucestershire, and in the New Forest, Hamp- 
shire. Soon after the formation of these planta- 
tions a sudden increase of mice took place in them, 
which threatened destruction to the whole of the 
young plants. Vast numbers of the trees were 
killed, the mice having eaten through the roots 


amongst farmers 


In certain localities a large number of 


round the bottom; and in some instance . 
mice’ had got up the tree and were seen fegy 
on the bark of the upper branches. In t® 
ports made to Government on the subject, If 
peared that the roots had been eaten thiig 
wherever they obstructed the runs of the rp 
but that the bark of the trees constituted 
food was ascertained by confining a numb 
the mice in cages, and supplying them with 
fresh roots and barks of trees, when it was ff} 
that they fed greedily on the latter, and lef}f 
roots untouched. Various plans were devisey 
their destruction ; traps were set, poison ig t 
cats turned out, but nothing appeared to | 
their number. It was at last suggested tha 
holes were dug, into which the mice might b 
ticed, their destruction might be effected. EF 
therefore were made, about tweaty yards asurfl 
in some of the Dean Forest plantations, by 
about twelve in each acre of ground. Ty 
holes were from eighteen to twenty inche 
depth, and two feet one way by one and a half 
other; and they were much wider at the bo 
than at the top, being excavated or hollowed 
der, so that the animal when once in could 
easily get out again. In these holes, at 
30,000 mice were caught in the course of t 
or four months, that number having been cour 
out and paid for by the proper officer of the 
est. It was, however, calculated that a mf 
greater number was taken out of the holes 
stoats, weasels, kites, hawks, and owls; and jj 
by crows, magpies, jays, &c., after they had by 
caught. The cats, also, which had been tury 
| 
| 
| 


out, resorted to these holes to feed upon the m 
and, in one instance, a dog was seen gree 
eating them. In another, an owl had so go 
himself, that he was secured by oneof the kd 
ers (who of course, we conclude, quickly ki 
him). As the mice increased in number, so 
the birds of prey, of which, at last, there wera 
incredible number. In addition to the quan® 
above mentioned, a great many mice were jj 
stroyed in traps, by poison, by animals, : 
birds ; and it was found that in the winter, w 
their food fell short, they ate each other; so th 
in Dean Forest alone, the numbers which w 
destroyed in various ways could not be calcula 
at less than one hundred thousand, and in 
New Forest the mortality was equally great. Th 
calculations are made from the official weekly 
turns of the Deputy Surveyors of the Forests, a 
other sources. ”’ \ 
(To be continued.) ‘ 


The Work of the Spirit of God in the Soul 
Man.—I have ever thought, there has been o 
true religion in the world; and that is the wo 
of the Spirit of God in the hearts and souls 
men. ‘There have been, indeed, divers forms a 
shapes of things, through the many dispensatic 
of God to men, answerable to his own wise end 
in reference to the low and uncertain state of m 
in the world; but the old world had the spirit 
God, for it strove with them; and the new wor 
has had the spirit of God, both Jew and Genti 
and it strives with all; and they that have be 
led by it, have been the good people in every di 
pensation of God to the world. And I myse 
must say I have felt it from a child to convim 
me of my evil and vanity; and it has often give 
me a true measure of this poor world, and son 
taste of divine things; and it is my grief I d 
not more early apply my soul to it. For I can ss 
since my retirement from the greatness and hu 
ries of the world, I have felt something of tl 


treated as an enemy wherever it is found, is the!of five-years-old oaks and chestnuts, generally ] me 
common mole. To what extent is this animal to|just below the surface of the ground. Hollies|work and comfort of it, and that it is both read 
be so regarded? The observations which we'also, which were five or six feet high, were barked !and able to instruct, and lead, and preserve thot 
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Jwill humbly and sincerely hearken to it. So 
Jy religion is the good Spirit of God in my 

j I mean, what that has wrought in me and 
he.—Bulstrode Whitlock. 


embraced as opened to their understandings by 
the same Spirit that gave forth the scriptures, 
and the various testimonies against the ways and 
maxims of the world, consonant with those doc- 
trines, and required by their divine Master to be 
by them publicly maintained. They spoke the 
same language, however different their station in 
life, and however unequal as to mental ability and 
literary culture. Thus the belief of Friends as 
promulgated by the body and by its approved 
members was uniform, fixed and clearly defined ; 
and they stood before the world as a Society of 
believers, not disagreeing in faith and dissimilar 
in practice, but holding all the doctrines of the 
gospel as they alike understood them to be con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures. Being ‘ united 
in the same love, and their understandings in- 
formed in the same truths,” they bore “a joint 
testimony for the truth against error,” and suffer- 
ing for the same, they become through this fel- 
lowship as one family and household, watching 
over, teaching, instructing and caring one for 
another. 

And such has been the case with the faithful 
successors of the early Friends and founders of 
the Society. Notwithstanding the lukewarmness, 
the inconsistency, and the formality often prevail- 
ing, and inseparable from birthright-membership, 
every generation of Friends for nearly two cen- 
turies, has freely and fully acknowledged holding 
the same faith as their predecessors, and referred 
to the same standard works as setting forth that 
faith. Nor do we hear of the opinion being 
broached by members of the Society, that it never 
expected those composing it to hold and maintain 
the same belief in regard to the doctrines and tes- 
timonies of the gospel, as has been set forth by its 
founders, and is inculcated in the standard works 
which it has informed the world exhibit its faith ; 
unless by those, who, though still in membership. 
have adopted views differing from those of Friends, 
and are seeking to substitute their own for the 
long established faith of the Society. It wasa 
favorite assertion of the separatists in 1827, that 
Friends had no ‘creed,’”’ and that the members 
were not to be called to account for their belief. 

We now hear it frequently asserted that men 
differ so much in their intellectual endowments 
and habits of thought, that it is unreasonable to 
expect any thing else than diversity of conclusions 
on the same subject; and hence it is inferred that 
differences in belief respecting the truths of chris- 
tianity, ought not to interfere with association in 
the same religious Society. Men, we are told, 
ought to agree to differ on those points which, 
however important, are mysteries, made known by 
divine revelation, and therefore differently appre- 
ciated by different persons, and we must learn to 
overcome all tendency to disputation and estrange- 
ment, by the free exercise of charity and love. 

It is admitted that the impressions produced by 
an object or a truth presented to the minds and 
hearts of different persons, will probably vary 
much, according to the light or shade in which it 
is discerned ; and under circumstances which do 
not call the results of these impressions into active 
antagonism, the discrepancy of resulting thought 
and feeling need not interfere with harmonious 
association. Thus the domestic circle and social 
intercourse are preserved from jar and contention. 

But there is a wide difference between the 
things of time and sense, recognized, investigated 
and decided by the light of reason alone, and 
things made known by revelation from Divine 
Wisdom, received and made effective by faith, 
and having reference to preparation for an eternal 
world. The exercise of the intellectual powers in 
relation to the latter is not to be trusted without 


T For “The Friend.” 

} ‘Teachers’ Association of Friends, 

wbe members who teach Reading, and other 

J bers interested in finding the best methods of 

jhing it, are invited to meet at 4 p. M., 18th, 

Jalso 25th inst., in the Girls’ Select School 
ding on Seventh street, Philadelphia. 

his is in pursuance of a minute, adopted at a 
al meeting on the 10th inst., (the last, of this 

sn); and the teachers above invited are, by 

| minute, constituted a special committee on 

Hing, to report to the first stated meeting of 

#Association, in the 9th month next. 

gn behalf of the committee, 

Y. WARNER. 

}rmantown, Sixth mo. 11th, 1868. 


| He above was not received in time for the last 


ber.] 
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SIXTH MONTH 20, 1868. 


obert Barclay describes the one true, Catholic 
teh, as “being no other thing but the society, 
iering or company of such as God has called 
of the world, and worldly spirit, to walk in 
ight and Life,” comprehending “ all that are 
s called and gathered truly by God, both such 
are yet in this inferior world, and such as, 
ing already laid down the earthly tabernacle, 
passed into their heavenly mansions.” Of 
ich catholic church, he says, “‘there may be 
nbers amoog heathen, Turks, Jews and all the 
eral sorts ef christians; men and women of 
»grity and simplicity of heart.” Buta parti- 
ar church or religious society he describes as 
certain number of persons gathered by God’s 
irit, and by the testimony of some of his ser- 
its raised up for that end, unto the belief of the 
e principles and doctrines of the christian 
h; who through their hearts being united by 
same love, and their understandings informed 
the same truths, gather, meet, and assemble 
ether to wait upon God, to worship him, and 
bear a joint testimony for the truth against 
or; suffering for the same; and so becoming 
ough this fellowship, as ooe family and house- 
id in certain respects, do each of them watch 
wr, teach, instruct and care for one another, ac- 
ding to their several measures and attainments.” 
eaking of the manner in which men are made 
mbers of the true church or mystical body of 
tist, he adds, ‘‘ Hence it follows that the inward 
tk of holiness and forsaking of iniquity is neces- 
y in every respect to the being a member in 
» church of Christ; and that the outward pro- 
sion is necessary to be a member of a particular 
thered church, but not to the being a member 
the Catholic church.” 
Differing widely in many respects from other 
ligious professors relative to the character and 
juirements of the religion of Christ ; misunder- 
jod, misrepresented, persecuted by the pharisai- 
| priests, slandered, punished by the govern- 
ant for adhering to the law of their God, and 
reatened with extermination as heretics and 
asphemers, the founders of our religious Society 
re obliged to publish to the world again and 
ain the great truths of the gospel in which they 
d fully believe, the scriptural doctrines they 
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the controlling guidance of the Holy Spirit, di- 
recting their working and purifying the result. 
The extent and clearness of knowledge obtained 
may, and does, vary according to the divine illu- 
mination vouchsafed, and is more or less modified 
by the bias of education, the force of example and 
the influence of association ; but it is the same in 
character and effect, and if held and acted up to 
by ‘men and women of integrity and simplicity 
of heart,”’ “ chiefly aiming and laboring to be de- 
livered from iniquity, and loving to follow right- 
eousness,” they become members of the one true 
church, notwithstanding some, more than others, 
may still be clouded and restricted by the cere- 
monies or superstitions adhering to the religious 
communion with which they are connected. 
Christian love and charity ought, and will, so far 
overlook the differences between these as to enable 
them to recognize the common brotherhood sub- 
sisting between them as servants of the~ same 
Master. 

But christian charity neither sanctions nor jus- 
tifies the members of a religious Society who do 
not believe in, or have departed from the religious 
principles held by that Society, striving to over- 
turn or supplant its faith, they still retaining the 
rights and privileges of membership. 

For what purpose do men associate in religious 
society? Is it not for mutual support and en- 
couragement in the great work of salvation, and 
to maintain and promulgate the truths of chris- 
tianity as they understand and believe them ? 
And as each religious denomination appeals to the 
Holy Scriptures as the outward test of the sound- 
ness of its belief, as enjoining the doctrines it holds, 
and authorizing its organization and usages, each 
necessarily adopts certain interpretations and con- 
structions of the text, which those who founded 
the Society believed, and their legitimate succes- 
sors still believe, to be correct, and which the 
Society has officially adopted as being true. Its 
mewbers, individually, embracing and loving this 
faith, regard the organization of which they are 
component parts as a mother to nourish and pro- 
tect them, as a great bulwark of the all important 
truths dear to their souls, and their hearts yearn 
for communion with their fellow members who 
hold the same faith, walk by the same rule and 
mind the same thing as themselves, that so the 
experiences and example of one may administer 
to the comfort and edification of others. But if 
members rise up who deny the soundness of the 
faith held by the Society, and inculcate opinions 
which thwart and oppose it, how can those who 
entertain them be jvined to the others in that 
which constitutes, and gives all its value to reli- 
gious association ? 

The doctrines and testimonies of the Socicty of 
Friends are clearly defined and unalterable. They 
believe them to be based upon the immutable 
truths promulgated by Christ and his Apostles, 
opened by his Spirit to the understandings of its 
founders, and their faithful successors. It has 
published its faith to the world, and its interpre- 
tation of scripture establishing the truth of that 
faith. These interpretations and constructions— 
to repeat the language employed on a former oc- 
casion—“no member nor number of members 
have a right to gainsay or contradict for the pur- 
pose of unsettling its established faith ; but every 
one while voluntarily remaining within its pale, is 
bound to conform to that understanding of the 
scriptures which it has declared to be the only 
true one. If any one is convinced that the society 
to which he belongs is in error, that it has mis- 
understood or misconstrued the scriptures, and 
drawn an unsound belief therefrom, he can enjoy 
the right of liberty of conscience by leaving its 
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communion. But he has no right to allege his 
supposed superior capacity to understand the true 
meaning of the scriptures, as a sufficient apology 
for retaining his position, while he is rejecting the 
old and introducing a new faith ; thereby assailing 
the religious belief of his fellow members, tres- 
passing on their equal right of liberty of con- 
science, introducing controversy and schism, and 
destroying the benefits of religious association : 
honesty and uprightness require him to withdraw. 
Neither is this interfering with the right of pri- 
vate judgment, nor setting the confession of faith, 
or the exposition of doctrine authorized by the 
Society, above the scriptures. The Society does 
not attempt to debar the member from drawing 
his own conclusions from the scriptures, and 
making his own election of the doctrines he will 
embrace. It merely requires that if dissatisfied 
with its belief, he will go where he will find others 
to unite with, and not wound the feelings of those 
who retain their confidence in and attachment to 
its doctrines; nor require it to deny the truth of 
what it has heretofore professed, by rejecting the 
understanding of scripture it has always enter- 
tained and avowed, for his fancied superior inter- 
pretation.” 

One of the most lasting and binding ties which 
hold men in common brotherhood, is the tie of a 
common religion, held in the same spirit and the 
same understanding; but to constitute a cement 
of union there must be neither contrariety of 
views, on important points, nor indifference to the 
religious principles held. Our religious Society, 
as composed of members convinced of the same 
scriptural truths, has a living, organic existence, 
manifested by its various consistent testimonies 
and institutions, supported by the individual and 
joint action of its members; which can develope 
and expand themselves, only, as the principles on 
which they are founded are held in purity, and 
allowed to operate without internal obstruction. 
But the sentiment now promulgated that it must 
abandon its. principles as set forth in its long 
acknowledged standard works, and its own official 
declarations, turns every thing adrift, and leaves 
nothing certain, except that every one may set up 
his own notions, and make his fancies a primary 
element of a religion claiming to be derived from 
heaven. 

This discrepancy of opinion on these moment 
ous points, is mainly attributable to unwillingness 
to adhere to doctrines which lead directly to the 
denial of self; and so they are proclaimed to be 
mere creatures of man’s intellectual powers, vary- 
ing according as he receives and appreciates them. 
Thus the heart misleads the head, and the errors 
set forth in plausible words, gain credence and 
propagate themselves. If a firm opposition against 
these innovations is not maintained by those who 
are bound to the doctrines Friends have ever held, 
the Society must forego all fixed principles, and 
having thus lost its savor, will be trodden under 
foot of men. 


_ SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forntan.—The recent votes on the question of the 
Irish Church, which resulted so unfavorably to the 
ministry have, it is understood, determined Disraeli to 
appeal to the people. The following, it is said, is the 
programme which the government has decided upon: 
Parliament will be dissolved in the Tenth month ; writs 
will then be issued for elections, which will take place 
in the following month; and the 9th of Twelfth month 
the new Parliament will meet. It is announced that 
ex-Governor Eyre, of Jamaica, will contest the seat of 
John Stuart Mill, member from Westminster, in the 
coming election. 

The directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company have 
declared a dividend of six per cent. on their preferred 
stock, and five per cent. on the original stock. 


The North German Confederation has proposed to the| missioner Rollins tendering the resignation of his’ 
great Powers of Europe and America the adoption of|to the Secretary of the Treasury, and giving his 
an international treaty to guarantee absolute security |therefor was returned by the Secretary with 
from seizure of private. property upon the high seas in|dorsement stating that the communication was 


time of war. 

The Prussian government is about to commence work 
for the extension and strengthening of the fortifications 
of Cologne. 

The Austriaa Reichstrath has adopted a bill providing 
for the sale of the State domains. It is not generally 
believed that the visit of Prince Napoleon to Vienna had 
any political significance whatever. 

On the 10th inst., while Prince Michael of Servia was 
walking leisurely through one of the public parks of 
Belgrade, he was suddenly attacked by three assassins 
armed with revolvers. At the first shot the Prince fell, 
and expired immediately.. The assassins proved to bea 
father and his two sons; and two of the party were 
arrested forthwith. On the 13th a nephew of the mur- 
dered Prince Michael was duly proclaimed Prince of 
Servia, 

The Sultan and his Cabinet are maturing a plan to 
permit persons of foreign birth, residing in Turkey, to 
legally hold property, which right is to be guaranteed 
by treaties with the foreign Powers. 

On the 9th inst. Stockelburg, the new Russian Minis- 
ter to France, presented his credentials and had a formal 
reception at Court. In his speech he hoped for a con- 
tinuance of the friendly relations between France and 
Russia on the basis of mutual interests. The French 
Emperor made a pacific reply, aud reciprocated the hope 
expressed by the Russian envoy. The Czar has madea 
proposal to Louis Napoleon that Russia and France 
unite in an effort to induce all civilized nations to aban- 
don the use of rifle and musket bullets which bury 
themselves in the flesh and explode, This humane pro- 
position meets the full approbation 6f Napoleon. 

Riotous demonstrations were recently mede in Luxem- 
burg in favor of France, but the disorder was promptly 
repressed, and the leaders arrested. 

The American poet Henry W. Longfellow, is now on 
a visit in England, and appears to be the object of 
marked attention. 

A Berlin dispatch says, that Bismarck will retire from 
office for a few months, solely for the restoration of his 
health which has been greatly impaired. 

The Paraguayans, in a recent engagement with the 
Allies, captured 800 prisoners and 6000 horses, and it 
was reported that two of the allied iron clads had been 
sunk, After a heavy bombardment of Humaita, the 
Allies made a conbined attack on the rear of that posi- 
tion, to gain possession of the forest of Gran Cluso, and 
thereby cut off the communications of the Paraguayans. 
The assault was repulsed, after a desperate engagement, 
and the Allies were compelled to relinquish the attempt. 
The siege of Humaita, by land and water, continued. 

The North German Parliament has passed the bill 
authorizing a loan for the enlargement of the Federal 
navy. 

London, on the 15th.—Consols, 95. U.S. 5-20s, 723. 
Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 103d. a 103d.; Orleans, 10$d. 
alld. Red wheat, 12s, 2d. per 100 lbs. 

Unirep Sratres.—Congress.—The bill to continue the 
Freedmen’s Bureau has passed the Senate; also that to 
admit North and South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana 
and Alabama to representation in Congress. In the 
House of Representatives the tax bill has been further 
considered. The Committee on Ways and Means has 
reported a bill to increase the duties on imports, and to 
equalize exports and imports. The Reconstruction Com- 
mittee reported a bill to create two additional States 
out of the territory of the present State of Texas. The 
same committee reported a bill to provide for the inau- 
guration of State officers in Arkansas, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, and Alabama. The 
House has instructed the Comptroller of the Currency to 
present a statement of the amount of dividends declared 
by the national banks since their organization, the 
amount carried to the real estate account, &c. On the 
15th inst. the House of Representatives instructed the 
Committee of Ways and Means to bring in a separate 
bill to regulate the taxes on spirits and tobacco. In 
consequence of the lateness of the season and the general 
desire of the members to terminate the session in order 
to enter upon the excitement of the Presidential elec- 
tion, it has been concluded to lay aside the general tax 
bill on which much time had already been expended. 
The House passed «bill appropriating $50,000 for the 
Indian Peace Commissioners. 

Minister to England.—On the 12th inst. the President 
nominated to the Senate Reverdy Johnson of Md., as 
Minister to England, and the nomination was promptly 
and unanimously confirmed by the Senate. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue.—The letter of Com- 


sidered partial and incorrect in its statements, an 
just and disrespectful to the President, and was ther, 
returned. ! 

The Pontificial Enlistment.—The government ha 
ceived no official or other information upon the su 
of the alleged purpose of the Papal government t 
list soldiers in the United States. Of course if 
should be attempted the parties concerned in the 
ceeding would be liable to prosecution, . 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 202. l 

The Indians.—It is stated by the Secretary o 
Interior, that the interests of the State of Kansas, 
its growth and prosperity, demand the negotiation 
new treaty with the Great and Little Osages, for th 
linquishment of their lands in Kansas and their rem 
beyond its borders. The President has appointed 
missioners, and it is reported that they have concl 
a treaty on the subject. The Kiowas and other 
Indians of the plains have again become troubles 
making frequent incursions into Texas for plun 
Leavenworth, the Indian agent in that quarter, h 
power to prevent these raiding parties from going, 
thinks they can only be restrained by force. = 

Miscellaneous.—W. W. Holden, Governor elect of 
Carolina, has issued his proclamation convening 
General Assembly on the first of next month. S 
officers will be installed, it is understood, as soor 
their disabilities have been removed. 

The Texas State Convention is in session at Au 
A resolution has been offered and referred to the J 
ciary Committee declaring that the constitution of 1 
as it existed in 1860, and as far as it does not con 
with the constitution of the United States, shall 
adopted as the present constitution of Texas. Y 

The daily dispatches from Canada speak of m 
alarm and apprehension on account of reported Fen 
preparations for another invasion. While there — 
doubtless many evil disposed persons along the north 
frontier of the United States, it seems probable 
danger of another inroad has been exaggerated. i 

On the night of the 12th inst., a very destructive 
occurred at Marquilton, Michigan, by which over | 
hundred buildings, including the United States 1 
office, custom-house, &c., were destroyed. Loss ab: 
$1,000,000. i} 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 15th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 14 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1164; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 1134; di 
10-40, 5 per cents, 106%. Superfine State flour, $7 
a $7.70; shipping Ohio, $9.25 a $9.65; finer bran 
$10 a $16.50. White California wheat, $2.70; No. 
Milwaukie spring, $2.10. Western oats, 83} cts. 
$1.95. Yellow corn, $1.12; western mixed, $1.07 
$1.08. Middling uplands cotton, 28} a 29 cts. Phi 
delphia.—Supertine flour, $7.75 a $8.50; finer bran. 
$9 1 $14. White wheat, $2.90 a $2.95; red, $2.70 
$2.80. Pennsylvania rye, $1.85. Yellow corn, $1.1 
western mixed, $1.15. Chicago oats, 85 cts.; Penn 
86 a 88 cts.; Delaware, 94a 95 cts. Olover-seed, $ 
a $6.50. Timothy, $2.50 a $32.70. Flaxseed, $2.8 
$2.85. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Aven 
Drove-yard numbered about 1800 head. The mark 
was active, but prices were unsettled and lower. Ext 
cattle sold at 10} a 11 cts.; fair to good, 9 a 10 cts., a 
common, 5 a 8 cts. per lb. gross. About 3000 hogs s¢ 
at $12.50 a $14 per 100 lbs. net. Sheep were dull a 
lower, 6000 sold at 5 a 64 cts. per lb. gross. Chica; 
—No. 1 wheat, $1.89 a $1.92 ; No. 2, $1.85. No. 1 co 
86 cts.; No. 2, 84 cts. Oats, 65 cts. Cincinnati.—No 
winter wheat, $2. Oats, 73 a 75 cts. Rye, $1.80 
$1.85. St. Louis.—Choice wheat, $2.55 a $2.60; No. 
spring, $1.85. Yellow corn, 82 a 83 cts.; white, 85 
86 cts. Rye, $1.65 a $1.70. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHU 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorrTHin 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market Stre 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Del., | 
year 
her age. ee Pid 
~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, oe ig 


No. 422 Walnut street. 


Digp, at her late residence in Were i 
a! 


the 7th inst., Resecoa M. Dinq@es, in the 68¢ 


